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Thus stood the monarchy of Philip Augustus in
relation to church and barons. An advance even more
significant is to be seen in the king's connection with
the commercial classes.
The relations between the Capetian kings and the
trading and popular classes may best be observed in
general by a study of their attitude towards the growth
of the new urban constitution, the commune, and in
particular by observation of their intimate association
with their own chief city Paris. The ancient liberties
of the south, surviving at least in sentiment from
Roman times the privileges granted by the house
of Anjou to the towns in their territories, represent
two different types of municipal organisation with
which Philip during the earlier part of his reign was
not concerned. The part of Gaul over which he had
influence was the north and the centre: and here we
must examine the work of his predecessors as a prepara-
tion for his own. A clear distinction is to be observed
between the attitude of the Capetian kings towards the
growth of municipal liberties within, and outside, their
own domain. In the first case the kings were concerned
primarily as direct lords, in the second primarily as
suzerains. As lords, the kings behaved as did other feudal
superiors. An extension of liberties seemed necessarily
to imply an encroachment on their own powers. They
were therefore almost always opposed to the growth
of communes.
The twelfth century saw a large development in
action of the principle of association. Commerce, police,
politics, all took advantage of it. Trade guilds,
associations of merchants, created the great routes and